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| forbidden— every one of the lads is not a John 
In Tusser’s day, in England, boys 


upon the abstract theory that they ought to be 
flogged; and in Spain the severity of school 
punishment is handed down in proverb from 
early days, ‘‘ La letra con sangre entrar,” (the 
handwriting comes in blood). Keats, of the 
noted Eton school, was perhaps the best flagel- 
list of this century, and it is said of him, in 
Cooper's History of the Rod, that on one occa- 
sion, when a confirmation was to be held for the 











(For the School Journal.) 
To a Wild Violet. 


EMILY B. ELLIS. 
Ah ! my modest violet true, 
With your tranquil eye of blue, 

« And your lashes dashed with dew, 
Tell me where you find the treasure 
Which awakes in me such pleasure, 
When among the new-s3prung grass 
I espy you as I pass. 


To my fitful fancy’s seeming, 

Thou art some proud poet’s dreaming, 
That with visions sweet, though teeming, 
He has rudely cast aside, 

Asking, in his restless pride, 

Fora reverie more rare 

Than e’er fell to poet's share. 


If the blue sky doth thee cover, 
And soft breezes round thee hover, 
Then thou art a lawless lover, 
Who would savory sweetness sip 
Off full many a lusciousip, 
Troubled by no anxious thought, 
Lest thy bliss be dearly bought. 





But if on thee storm-clouds frown, 
And the rain drops drivmg down 
Would divest thee of thy crown ; 
Then in thee I see the mate 

Of that soul who to his fate 
Unresisting bend eth low, 
Faltering not for tears that flow. 


But to me, most oft thou art 
Emblem of a loving heart; 

Near to all, yet far apart. 

Though thy head be downward bent, 
And thy thoughts to earth seem lent, 
Ever toward the purer sky, 

Thou dost lift thy quiet eye. 


And that glance of thine so true, 
Is to me the secret clue 

To your treasure, Violet Blue. 
So, like thee, with wisdom meet, 
I would fix on earth my feet ; 
And, the love-light of my eye, 
Gain by gazing on the sky. 


Hotes. 


Mr. Edward Shippen ia an article entitled 
‘Educational Antiques,” gives a sorry picture 
of the troubles df the school boy in olden times. 
One is led to wonder that in this age when such 
attention is paid to the comfort of the pupil— 
punishment of even the slightest kind being 











school, each master was requested to make out 
a list of candidates from his own form. One of 
these masters wrote down the names on the first 
piece of paper that came to hand, which hap- 
pened unluckily, to be one of the well-known 
size and shape used for flogging bills, and sent 
up regularly with the names for execution. The 
wrong list was put into Keat’s hand without ex- 
planation; he sent for the boys in regular course 
and, in spite of all protestations on their part, 
pointing out the master’s signature to the fatal 
bill, he flogged all these candidates for confirma- 
tion. But of all the noted floggers, the Suabian 
schoolmaster referred to in that history was per- 
haps the greatest adept in the art, andis entitled 
to the highest place on the flogging record. He 
taught school for fifty-one years, and during 
that period he inflicted the following punish- 
ments, and kept a faithful record of the same, 
viz. : 911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 
custodies, 10,200 ear-boxes, 22,700 tasks, 136 
tips with rule, 700 boys he caused to stand on 
peas, 6,000 to stand on sharp edged wood, 5,000 
to wear the fool’s cap, 1,700 to hold the rod, 
total 1,282,936 cases of punishment. 

It is not long since, that whipping etiquette 
of thanking the teacher for the flagellation was 
insisted upon, and gave rise to the lines : 
Flick-’em-flap-’em over the knee, 

Say, thank you, good master, for whipping of me, 
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Death has taken away several eminent teach- 
ers during the past snmmer. Among others 
who have fallen, are Miss Fiona T. Parsons, a 
teacher at the Penn. Normal School, at Ship- 
penburg. She was greatly valued on account of 
her skill in imparting a knowledge of methods 
of instruction. Prof. Joun L Sroppaxp, the 
author of several mathematical text books, has 
also passed away. He was a great lover of 
mathematical science and a man of sterling 
moral worth. Prof. Sreren H. Peart, the 
principal of the Normal School of Plymouth, 
N. H., died August 4, greatly lamented. He 
was a teacher of that rare kind, produced on 
New Englrnd soil, who produce the remarkable 
results on their pupils with comparatively slen- 
der scholastic acquirements. 





There is one objection to the kinder-garten 
methods and that is one that strikes deep—it is 
expensive. Struggle as we may, the best results 
of education cannot be obtained in large classes. 


We find in an article in the Michigan Teacher 
some valuable suggestions about grammar from 
the pen of Prof. Sarier. It is worthy of com- 
ment because it shows in an unprejudiced man- 
ner the importance of diagrams in that study. 
A large number of intelligent teachers are aware 
of the real contribution Clark has made to the 
material for imparting instruction ; others still 
retain a prejudice that is not founded in reason 
against the forms of the diagrams themselves. 
It can be confidently said there are no objections 
to their use; but, on the contrary, many advan- 
tages derived by the pupil. 


We think that the cultivation of the voices of 
children is sadly neglected. A few minutes 
spent each day in a drill upon the elementary 
sounds of our language, would give the power 
of reading and speaking ina pure and natural 
tone, instead of the harsh and high key so com- 
monly heard in our schools. Prof. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, of Philadelphia, remarks: *‘No other 
agency within the compass of our natural power 
is so adapted to the communication of happiness 
to others as the human voice. It should be 
taught as an agency of moral culture. A voice 
of dignity and elegance will attract to purity 
and truth, to virtue and religion. Correct 
sounds should be taught as a preservation of 
the language. Sounds erroneously pronounced 
during school days will so develop the organs in 
that direction as to be corrected with difficulty. 
The habit will often prejudice the ear against 
that which is correct. 

—- - +eee- . 
The average child of six years of age, comes 
into our school-room with no mean stock of 
knowledge, actively gathered by himself. Having 
eyes he has seen; and having ears, he bas heard. 
is busy and mischievous hands have turned 
overturned, beaten, broken, dissected, pulled 
apart, and put together, and his innate desire to 
know has set him to wondering and inferring, 
until little by little, he has been led into muc 
wisdom. It is only when we set him to conning 
unmeaning tasks, and dealing in wordy abstrac- 
tions that we pronounce him idle, stupid, and 
uninteresting. When we shall be content to 
follow up, according to her invariable method, 
the education so admirably begun by Dame 
Nature, we shall find our school-rooms the re- 
sort of eager seekers after knowledge ;—incipi- 
ent philosophers.” 
The above is found in a journal of education, 
and is selected because it is a sample of what is 
the stock-in-trade of many would-be-reformers 
of our schools. Be it known then, that pupils 
do goto school to develop his faculties sym- 
metrically without reference to the question of 
time. They go to learn certain arts, and there 
is no way to prevent there being tasks. Read- 
ing we teach him, to help him to knowledge in 
coming years, and, though it were ten times the 
task it is, the pupil must face it. 


8 ee 
Educational Progress. 

At Worcester, Mass., on the 18th inst, a new 
Normal School building was dedicated, costing 
$90.00). Prof. E. H. Russell has been selected 
as Principal for this fifth State Normal School. 
A notable address was made by Hon. E. Wash- 
burn, in respect to the present style of education 
—calling it memory-work, mainly. 

A new Seminary has been opened at Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., costing $1,000. The Presi- 




















dent is Rev, G. H. Whitney, D. D. 
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New York University Opening. 


The New York University opened for its 
thirty-thied year, on Wednesday, the 16th inst. 
Achange on which great hopes are based, has 
taken place in the Engineering Department. 
Three years ago, the course in this department 
was, in common with the science and arts de- 
partments, made free to all who wished to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. It 
was attempted as an experiment, but results 
proved not as satisfactory as was desired. Con- 
sequently the Council abandoned the plan, and 
do now place it as it was, and make it a fee-de- 
partment. Prof. Saxton, of the department of 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, is suc- 
ceeded by Prof. Spielman. Prof. Brush, an ad- 
ditional instructor, is to take charge of the 
students in field operations, and iis the inten- 
tion of this gentleman to give instruction in his 
line whenever the weather permits. The stu- 
dents themselves are quite jubilant over the 
change, and as the charge is very reasonable, 
but fifty dollars per year, many new applicants 
for admission are presenting themselves, and 
many more are expected. With this exception, 

and ‘‘rushes between the sophomores and 
the freshmen things go on in about the usual 
manner. 

The names of those admitted up to Wednes- 
day, are as follows :— 

Arthur C. Gilman, Edwin Tucker, Robert B. 
Davis, Edward A. Van Zandt, John A. Atwood, 
Maurice Cohen, Warren Osborn, William J. 
Roome, Jr., Robert H. Marrener, Wm. C. F. 
Dosher, G. Thompson. Henry L. Purdy, Henry 
H. Spier, Louis C. Whiton, Albert W. Ferris, C. 
L. Plash, Adelos Allen, James C. Bull, Corne- 
lius B. Zabriskie, Clarence Hopkins, Clarence J. 
Concklin, Chas. G. Buckley, Henry Mussey, Jr., 
Max T. Rosenberg, Clarence Manners, Paul 
Revere, Edwin M. Fox, Cornelius 8. Schoon- 
heren, William 8S. Gottheil, Delancey Curter, 
Geo. T. Jackson, Jr., Edward W. Gardiner, 
Chas. P. Cooper, Wm. S. Van Clief, De Witt 
VanBuskirk, T. K. Satterlee, Louis L. Bruck, 
F. A. Bates, James L. Furnier, John W. Freck- 
lin. Eugene C. Garwin, Nathan Harrison, Alex. 
8. Myman, F. M. Clute, Edwin C. Holske, John 
A. Roebuck, Abraham A. Demarest, Frederick 
Wm. True, Wm. H. Scudder, Howard VanBuren 
Thomas Darlington, M. G. Vandergrau, Henry 
D. Winaat, Jas. R. Blauvelt, Eugene Johnson. 

The average age is seventeen years two 
months. It is stated on good authority that 
John Taylor Johnson, Esq., a graduate of the 
Institution, has subscribed five hundred dollars 
towards sending a crew to represent the Uni- 
versity at the next inter-collegiate regatta. 
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Mount Washington Collegiate Institute. 


This institution opened on Monday, the 14th, 
with a roll of seventy-five pupils: The Institute 
was founded for the education of boys and young 
men, but two years ago, the doors were opened 
to admit young ladies to its advantageous in- 
struction. The result was as might be expected, 
a complete success, as shown by the fact, that 
of the fourteen graduates at its last commence- 
ment, four efthem were young ladies. This 
year, the register of the institution contains the 
names of twelve female students. Two changes 
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| have taken place in the corps of instructors 
Prof. Diefendort takes the place left vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Poulson, and Prof. 
Gaulier succeeds Prof. DuBois. 
tooo 


Sw" “National University. 

We have received the paper read by John W. 
Howe on the above subject at Detroit in August 
last, before the National Educational Associa- 
tion. It will be remembered that President EI- 
iot, of Howard University, opposed the founding 
of a National University in a paper exhibiting 
remarkable ability, anda thorough knowledge 
of the subject, thus : 


“In almost all the writings about a national 
university, * * * there will be found the 
implication, if not the direct assertion, that it is 
somehow the duty of our government to main- 
tain a magnificent university. * * * It is 
said that the state is a person, having a con- 
science and a moral responsibility; that the gov- 
ernment is the visible representative of the 
ple’s civilization, and the guardian of its honor 
and its morals, and should be the embodiment 
of all that is high and good in the people’s char- 
acter and aspirations. ‘This moral person, this 
corporate representative of a Christian nation 
has (it is said) high duties and functions com- 
mensurate with its great powers, and none more 
imperative than that of diffusing knowledge and 
advancing science. * * * The conceptionof 
government on which this argument is based is 
obsolescent everywhere. * * * * Our gov- 
ernment is a group of public servants appointed 
to do certain difficult and important work. It 
is not the guardian of the nation’s morals; it 


the republic, and is not res 
tional character being itself one of the products 
of that character. e doctrine of state person- 
ality and conscience, and the whole argument 
to the dignity and moral elevation of a Christian 
nation’s government, as the basis of government 
duties, are natural enough under Grace-of-God 
governments, but they find no ground of appli- 
cation to modern republican confederations.” 

** Moreover, for most Americans, these argu- 
ments prove a great deal too much; for if they 
have the least tendency to persuade us that gov- 
ernments should direct any part of secul:r edu- 
cation, with how much greater force do they ap- 
ply to the conduct by government of the religi- 
ous education of the people, (since ‘religion is 
the supreme interest’). * * * We do not 
admit it-to be our duty to establish a national 
church;” and, “‘ifa beneficent Christian gov- 
ernment may rightfully leave the people to pro- 
vide the ves with religious institutions, sure- 
ly it may leave them to provide suitable univer- 
sities for the education of their youth.” 

“The question of natural university or no 
national university is by no means synonymous 
with the- weation--chall, the country have uni- 
versity education or not? The only question is, 
shall we have a university controlled by govern- 
ment, or shall we continue to rely upon univer- 
_— supported and controlled by other agen- 
cies 


msible for the na- 


“ There is, then, no foundation whatever the 
assumption that it is the duty of our government 
to establish a national university.” 

“*It the people of the United States have any 
destiny, any particular function in the world, it 
is to try and work out, under extraordinarily 
favorable circumstances the problem of free in- 
stitutions for a heterogenous, rich, multitudin- 
ous ———- spread over-a vast territory. 
Now the habit of being helped by the govern- 
ment, * is a most insidious and irresis- 
tible enemy of republicanism, * * * forthe 
very essence of republicanism is self-reliance.” 

. Howe meets President Eliot with good 
arguments but we think that they do not prove 
the jprepetiion that the government 
build up a grand university, because it has 
built up thé common schools. Somewhere this 
giving of money to educational purposes must 

and there is not in our judgment one good 
valid reason why the United States should un- 
dertake collegiate instruction. 








does not necessarily represent the best virtue of | = 





We subjoin Mr. Howe’s summing up : 


It is a matter of some regret that a man so 
well circumstanced as President Eliot for hel 
ing on the needy cause of education should 
throw himself across the path, not only of this 
particular movement, but also of the entire work 
of popular education as approved by the people 
of the United States and so long carried on suc- 
cessfully with the help of the government. He 
will learn, however, the can do but little to 
hinder it. The government cannot now repudi- 
ate or reverse its beneficent educational policy. 
The logic of facts and of reason will not permit 
it to stop short of the most complete provision 
for every department of American education. 
The people are growing in their realization of 
the necessity there is for insuring the best possi- 
ble education of the masses. The variety and 
vastness of the national resources, and the rapid 
progress of other nations, are making a strong 
and growing demand upon the industrial arts, 
which they are powerless to meet without the 
help of the best technical schools. While the 
conspicuous place we of necessity hold among 
the great nations of the earth, the nature of our 
government, and the genius and aspirations of 
our people, are reasons d and urgent for a 
high and thorough culture that must early move 
the nation to adopt measures that will give to 
the United States a true university. . 

‘* Obsta principiis ” is a watchword too late, in 
this case, by nearly a hundred years ! 

We need perhaps to add that the university 
proposed should consist of about sixteen facul- 
ties. 
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What shall we attempt in our Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


I hold that every child, not a dunce, ought to 
know on its eighth birthday the names and the 
succession of the English sovereigns (mind, I 
don't say anything about dates but the names and 
the succession) from the Conquest, and should 
also have an idea of Alfred and Canute,as well as 
of Edward the Confessor. I choose this piece of 
History particularly because, as has been very 
happily snid,it bears to other History of modern 
times very much the same relation that the 
multiplication table does to Arithmetic. It is 
learned very easily in virtue of the childish 
eagerness for stories ; and long before they can 
read themselves, children will be able to repeat 
perfectly the story of Alfred and the cakes, of 
Canute and the tide, the Conqueror and the cur- 
few, or the tapestry of Matilda, and so on,down 
through the rich store of English History to the 
traditions and stories of our own colonial times 
and of the Revolution. 

The succession once accurately learned, it is 
alvery short and easy step to relationships of 
the more o vious sort, father and son, brothers 
and cousins. I should not trouble them about 
the great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, or 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover; but one who has 
not seen it tried would be surprised to find how 
soon a Class can trace back Victoria to Henry 
the Seventh. There is a kindof ‘House that 
Jack built” fashion about it that pleases children 
and they learn without knowing it. I leave out 
dates, as dates; but the notice flong reigns and 
short reigns, the kings that died young, or died 
unhappily, the queens that were beautiful, or 
princesses that went away.to marry great dukes 
or had ki come to woo them, the great 
battles, like ings and Poictiers and Agin- 
Se, fix the idea of time correct- 
ly and i ly in the mi 

Throughout I would impress upon the 
scholars that this is the history of their own 
people. Nochildin school is too young to 
understand that all that is great and noble in his 
nation is the outcome of centuries of growth, not 
the result of a short two hundred years. 

Thus much of English History is a kind of al- 
phabet, by which a child who leaves school at 
ten even, can decipher later for himself a great 
deal of modern ry.—Mrs. A. C. Martin in 
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The good of the best school beoks and 
instruction may all be wasted upon a pupil 
whose physical condition demands either abso- 
lute rest or an entirely different method of 
motion from that arbitrarily prescribed by our 
school desksand benches. A fine intellect ma 
be wasted or lost by reason ofa physical inabili- 
ty to work to advan or to work atall in a 
bad atmosphere, which to others is a matter of 
indifference or merely passing inconvenience. 
The long list of sicknesses iar to schools 
may well be held up as a justification of iguor- 
nace, and yet it might be a useful lesson in phy- 
sivlogy, and serve to teach by example alike to 
parents, pupils and teachers, which of them are 
preventable and how few are really unavoidable 
evils. A little instruction of this kind could 
easily be added to or introduced into existing 
studies, and if pupils knew a little more of their 
own physical structure and processes, they would 
be the better fitted to decide how far they could 
trust body and mind to carry them on to their 
various ends of life. A boy or girl who can give 
the name of every river and the height of every 
mountain in Asia, the of every reigning 
sovereign in Europe, the date of every battle in 
America can hardly be as well off for all this 
burdensome npowiciies as one who knows the 
elements of human physiology and anatomy, 
who is taught more of the knowledge useful in 
after life, and can tell how to help himself or 
another in case ofaccident or emergency. The 
boy who is to go into active life, and the girl 
who is to become head of a household, will have 
little occasion and less opportunity to use the 
ww part of the ‘‘crammed”’ lessons so in- 

ustriously accumulated during their school 
years. A fair know of the rules that are 
at the bottom of all healthfal activity, a general 
acquaintance with anetomy, and a well-ground- 
ed taste for natural sciences will all grow into 
and become a part of their daily lives, and such 
things are far less likely to make pretentious 
men or women than that kind of smatteri 
“memorized” facts and dates and words whic 
is too often the penalty of superficial study, 
The German name ‘‘Real School” might suggest 
the introduction into our own schools of real 
studies ; of instruction in subjects of absolute 
knowledge ; of matters that have to do with 
ri ped life and actions of each one of us, in- 
si of some of the learning of the schools, mere 
abstractions, which are but a poor sort of mental 
gymnastics, and only serve to train the mind at 
the expense of its real work in after years for 
feats o and trials of skill that lead to 
good now and serve for no end in the future.— 

incinnati Price List. 
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The time has certainly come for taking a ste 
towards assimilating the English to the Scotc 
Code. Teachers will universally welcome the 
introduction of any measure calculated to im- 
prove the quality of the education ee meee in 
their sch ir interests are indissolubly 
bound up with those of their schools. What 
raises the latter in the educational scale must of 
necessity benefit them. Only let the means be 
adequate to the desired end. If, with their 
t staff and appliances, very much more be 
demanded of the teachers in our elemen’ 
schools, we fear that more harm than good wi 
be done. It is notorious that teachers are at 
t over-burdened and very much over- 
There is no cause so potent in limit- 
ing the supply of suitable and efficient teachers 
as the irksome and exhaustive nature of their 
employment. If 
cured and retai' 
ing increased, must be rendered less laborious 
and more pleasant. Hitherto every change in 
the Code has been without any consult- 
ation with or consideration for those who, after 
all, do the work of education so far as it is done 
atall. We hope that the — t rere | ree 
will inaugurate a change in this respect; and we 
can safely promise that, in return, teachers will 
use,their best endeavors to rate with the 


Department in its efforts to improve the ele-| that 


mentary education of the country. If more 
subjects have to be taught, and teaching gener- 
ally is to become more intelligent, a greatly 
increased and improved staff will be required in 
most of our schools. —Schoolmaster. 
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Debating in Country Schools. 


There is no reason why regular instruction 
should not be given in parliamentary rules. 
Does some one say “Cui bono?” Such a person 
is most likely to have the question answered in 


Y | himself being called upon shortly to preside at 


some public gathering, say a temperance meet- 
ing,at which he will exhibit a disgraceful ignor- 
ance of the simple rules necessary for the proper 
conduct of such a meeting. Every one, in these 
days, must be ready to act in or preside over 
very important meetings. The popular ignor- 
ance of the r procedure on such occasions 
is made very much of by politicians. A little ex- 
pomrase at nominating conventions and simi- 

meetings will show this. A knowledge of 
parliamentary rules would help politics much 
more than the knowledge of the constitution, in 
favor of which we hear so much. Indeed the 
former is essential to the latter. 


But how can debating be aoe We answer 
by practice alone. Let the teacher of a country 
district school from a ‘‘Society” of his advanced 
pupils. Arrange that they shall meet once or 
twice a week for debating purposes. Let the 
teacher attend the most of theae meetings giving 
such instruction and drill in parliamentary us- 
age as is needed, and assistance in carrying 
them out. Teach the young debaters how to 
refer to the different manuals upon parliamen- 
tary forms for instruction on points of order. — 
Nat. Normal. 





Now, boys go to school in a 7 and 
study hard Latin and : 

They are taught to write scholarly essays; 
they are drilled on the stage to ; 

They go in through the district hopper, bu’ 
come out through the college spout; 

And this is the way the schools of our land 


are grinding our great men out. 


Let ‘em grind ! let ‘em grind, dear wife ! 
the world needs the good and true; 

Let the children out of the old house, and 
trot ‘em into the new. 

I'll cheerfully pay my taxes, and say to this 


age of min 
All aboard ! all aboard ! go ahead ! if you do 
leave the old man behind ! 


Our system of common schools is the na- 
tion’s glory and crown ; 

May the arm be palsied, ever, that is lifted 
to tear it down; 

If bigots cannot endure the light of our 
glowin’ skies, 

Let ‘em go to oppression’s shores, where 
Liberty bleeds and dies. 

Syracuse S. Herald. 
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Why American ‘Sehools Lay Stression 
Discipline. 


The fact that our American system of public 
school education has borne a character somewhat 
— with asperity, has its rationale in the 
tendency of the school here to lay greater stress 
on discipline or moral education. The schools 
have been tonic and regulative; the formation 
of correct habits, alertness, + yer y obedi- 
ence, industry, self-sacrifice at of duty, 
has been the first aim. The daily markiug sys- 
tem arose from the influence of this predomi- 
nant tendency in our educational system. The 
pupil has been pursued with prescription, and 
the teacher has acted the vigilant ceman to- 
ward his pupils. Indeed, it is evident that 
the formation of correct habits in his pupils can 
be secured by the strictest vigilance on the part 
of the teacher. But within the last thirteen 
years the sentiment of the community has been 
reacting omy es , socially, morally and relig- 
iously. tendency is to lay stress on the 
prescriptive side of morality —less stress on 
obedience to external stan — and more 
stress on spontaneity, on the side of morality 

appertains to the free,untrammelled choice 
of the individual. Thus the school government 
is forced to change in order to put itself in har- 
mony with the sentiment of the eommunity,and 
this c' in the method of and re- 
cording the pupil's progress in his finds 








its explanation in the deeper social change. 
Likewlee, the disuse of corporal punishment will 
follow from the same cause. Whether some 
changes will not be made which are unnecessary 
and injurious, admits of only an affirmative an- 
swer. Time will produce an emended edition, 
however, in which such extremes are corrected. 
—W. T. Harris. 


The memorizing of select in prose 
and verse, after repeated reading of them under 

competent instruction and full ex tion had 

of their meaning, is another invaluable expedi- 

ent of literary culture. The other day I called 

a little girl off from her doll dressing and mil- 

linery, in which she was at the moment deeply 

involved—in fact, toto in illis—and set her to 

learning ‘‘Hohenlinden” by heart. She came 

with some reluctance, stoutly restrained from 

expression, but sufficiently evident. I read it 
over with her, explaining the points that seemed 

to invite explanation, and left her to herself. 

From another part of the house, I could hear 

her conning it over alond. She soon inter- 
ested in spite of herself. She rend stanzas 
of it with congenial enthusiasm. The lyric fire 
that cost Campbell so much to kindle caught in 
her imagination. She was delighted, and quite 
of her own observation she made an important 
discovery. When she came to recite her poem 
to me, ‘*[ like it” she said. Why, I don’t think 
we appreciate a poem like this until we study it 

to commit it to memory. 

That is it. There is no fine passage of a mas- 
ter, in prose or in verse, that is not well worth 
learning by heart. Our children in the public 
schools might most nec d be set to doing 
this work as a considerable part of their educa- 
tion. At least, I hold that our school reading- 
books ovght to be made; a highly important 
means of literary culture to our children. What 
an execrably vicious crotchet that was which 
got into some reading-bookmaster’s head to make 
up his selections with liberal extracts, news 
paragraphs, advertisements, and what not from 
current newspapers. Forsooth that the children 
might learn to read well what it were almost 
rather to be wished that they might never learn 
to read at all. No, give choice specimens of 
classic English from our best authors—no mat- 
ter if they savor a little of age. eee will 
probably come to be a daily manna to starv- 
ing minds of our children but too promptly af- 
ter they have done with their few years at school. 
While at school let them get all the smattering 
that they can of good literature—grave, high- 
toned, or gay, if you please, in its measure, but 
still high-toned—writing with the thought in it 
of the selected minds of our race and blood. 
The old ‘‘English Reader”—I am thankful that 
I can remember it—and ‘Porters Rhetorical 
Reader”—they half-formed, forming well, the 
literary taste of those of us whose age goes back 
to the time of their reign in our schools. School 
reading-books exercise too serious an educating 
influence over the most plastic literary period of 
our lives not to deserve careful attention from 
parents and teachers to see that they are of the 
right quality. And, in general and finally, 
English literature and not books about it, but 
the thing itself in good samples—ought to have 
more space than it has in our public schools. — 
The Independent. 





Don't Scotp.—A great deal of injury is done 
them 


to children by their parents scolding » 
Many children have been nearly or quite ruined 
and often driven from home to become vaga- 
bonds and wanderers, by It sours 
your temper, provided it is sweet, which is a 
question: if you scold the more you will have to 
scold, and soon you will have become crosser, 
and your children likewise. Scol ahenates 
the hearts of your children. De upon it, 
they cannot love you as well after you Jhave be- 
rated them as they did before. You may ap- 
proach them with firmness and decision, you 
may punish them with harshness and severity, 
vor | ir hearts will only rise in rebellion, and 
Op eens oe be cherished for 
years thereafter. gentle actions and loving, 
tender words be used instead, and the result you 
so much desire will be easily accomplished. 
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Selections. 


Qualifications of the Teacher.. 


Genuineness of character, integrity and good- 
ness lie at the foundation of the highest power 
of a teacher, and of these qualities the scholars 
are accurate judges. 

Next in ber as the qualification of a teacher 
he placed a knowledge of and sympathy with 
human nature. He must understand that under 
a rough exterior there often is real worth. We 
need in teaching what some writer has called 
the enthusiasm of humanity. d 

We sometimes make the mistake of supposing 
that the fundamental qualifications of a teacher 
is interest in the subject taught. He should re- 
gard with the highest interest the ns to be 
taught. The boys and girls should have a per- 
sonal and individual interest in his heart. 
Such a man was Agassiz, the teacher who loved 
not Nature less, but loved mankind more. 

Further than this, the teacher needs the in- 
stinct of taste, of propriety or impropriety suit- 
able to the cases where judgment must be made 
and communicated in an instant. This gift be- 
longs peculiarly to woman, and is the source of 
much of her power. It is by this power that 
the sensitive nature of the teacher operates by an 
almost electric power from the teacher directly 
upon the nature of the pupil. So teachers of 
the highest culture and refinement are most 
successful in schools where the ruder elements 
nag cece ra The same sentiment unsupported 

y humanity becomes fastidiousness, and ren- 
ders the teacher's position intolerable. Sarcasm 
had its uses in the world, but its place is not in 
the school-room. Plain and kin t reproof in- 
volves - such danger. Even scolding is not so 
hurtfa 


A steady self- ion is a useful quality for 
a teacher. It is of the highest consequence 
that he should have the coufidence of his pupils 
for fairness and a sense of justice. This is dif- 
ficult where perturbation is experienced. The 
little demon of impatience and irritability must 
be cast out, even by prayer and fasting, (ap- 
plause), or by needful recreation and rest, if that 
should better accomplish it. Theteacher should 
be prompt to acknowledge errors, whether in 
discipline or teaching. e bearing of sound 
acholemhip upon a teacher's work is too obvious 
to need special suggestion. The wider culture 
which enriches the mind and increases the pow- 
er, should be earnestly sought. It is necessary 
that in sounding the depths of the teacher’s un- 
derstanding his pupils should not strike bottom 
every time. [Laughter.] There is a detrimen- 
tal tendency to the exclusive study of the special 
branches to be taught. A teacher can not af- 
ford to be a specialist. The work of teaching 

uires symmetrical manhood and womanhood. 
It is not necessary to make a show of learning; 
overmuch talking is a hindrance, and nota 
help. It is well that the scholar should feel 
that he has not heard all that his teacher knows. 
Skill in organization and general discipline are 
indispensable. High character, wide learning 
can not supply a deficiency in this. Every suc- 
cessful teacher succeeds in his own character. 
Organization should be kept in its place as a 
means and not an end. 

To such a bay ee gp Paynes —- ne. 
ities of integrity, humanity, q reception o 
propriety and self-control, the teacher needs the 
vaded grace of spiritual discernment. In no 
narrow sense, but in its highest meaning, the 
religious nature should be active. The reading 
of suitable passages from the Bible, and expres- 
sion of common wants by the teacher and pupil 
in prayer, is a needful and appropriate exercise. 

President Fairchild. 
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In a neighboring county, at an examination 
lately of applicants for schools, the following 
good joke was perpetrated; County Superin- 
tendent—‘*‘What is the meaning of ‘theorist?’” 
Applicant—‘‘A theorist is one who proposes 

which he is himself unable to carry out.” 

aunty Superintendent— ‘‘Give an example of a 
theorist—a theorist in teaching, say.” Appli- 
cant—‘ ‘Why, you!” 








Higher Education. 


What is this higher education? It is acquired 
knowledge, true; but it is also the development 
of the power to acquire knowledge, and to use 
it after acquired, and ta be able to keep what is 
acquired. This is something that should never 
be lost sight of in any system of education, 
primary or higher. e power to impart to 
others is a still higher and nobler power. How 
shall we improve the faculty of observation that 
enables us to acquire knowledge? Natural 
science is here of great importance. 

But the pursuit of this may be pushed too fur. 
We do not need a vast store of facts crammed 
into the pupils’ minds, but something that will 
teach the pupils how to acquire a knowledge of 
facts. e believed some one branch in all 
courses of study should be taken up and studied 
in a thorough and exhaustive way. The teacher 
who cummunicates this should understand the 
inductive logic, and connect its doctrines and 
rules with the science studied. Mere cramming 
with facts is not education. The discipline of 
the memory, and of other mental faculties, 
should be attended to above all. To train the 
memory properly, the English classes should be 
more than the ve ever been in any of our 
schools; to cultivate the reasoning powers, we 
need and should use the pure mathematics. 
There we have truth perfect and undefiled. The 
science ought to be taught so as not to disgust 
the child, and then the pure soul will appreciate 
and be benefited by its pure and perfect truths. 
But it is treachery to this science to require stu- 
dents to commit demonstrations to.memory, 
word for word. This is sacrilege against the 
deductive logic. 

— perfect us in la une must have the 
classics, beginning with the lish and runnin; 
through the modern German and French, al 
the ancient Greek and Latin. The modern 
should be taught early; and this instruction 
should be given in all our large city schools, 
enough to produce at least a good pronuncia- 
tion of German and French. Of Greek and 
Latin we do not know the pronunciation, and 
that is nothing. We study them because they 
are necessary to the true knowledge of language 
itself. The wave of doubt that once easel over 
the teachers’ profession in reference to the util- 
ity of the classics has away, and they are 
now more appreciated than ever before. 

The higher education instructs us how to work 
and wait for ourselves; the highest manifesta- 
tion of it is to watch and work and pray for 
others. Self-sacrifice is the noblest lesson to be 
taught to man, the highest duty of man to God. 

President Tappan, of Kenyon College. 


~~ 
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A Goop Epvucation.—The*late Edward Ever- 
ett condensed into a single brief paragraph his 
estimation of what constituted a good educa- 
tion. Here it is: ‘‘To read the English lan- 

well, to write with dispatch a neat legible 
, and be master of the first four rules of 
arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with ac- 
curacy, every question of figures which comes 
up in practice—I call this a good education. 
And if you add the ability to write pure, 
grammatical English, I regard it as an excellent 
education. These are the tools. You can do 
much with them, but youare hopeless without 
them. They are the foundation:and unless you 
in with these, not with flashy attainments, a 
little geology, and all other ologies and oso- 
phies, are ostentatious rubbish.” 


INCOMBUSTIBLE Paper AnD Ink.—An English 
inventor has secured letters patent for an in- 
combustible fire-proof ink. @ pulp for the 
— is composed of vegetable fiber, one part; 

es, two parts; borax, one-tenth part; and 
alum, two-tenth parts. The ink can be used 
— in by mag | is rinting, and is made ac- 
cording to the follo recipe: Graphite, fine- 
ly ground, ponte ag eany base al co) 
resinous gum, twelve grains, sul of .iron, 
two inten: and sulphate of indigo, eight 
drachms. These substances are thoroughly 
mixed and boiled in water. The graphite can 
Bp Nyneet by on ceotey pigment of any desir- 

color. 








or other | health: 





Accorpinc to English authority there is ex- 
pectation that an Arctic expedition of discovery 
may be dispatched in the spring of 1875. The 
Prime Minister has A s. to consider the 
subject carefully in all its bearings, and on the 
lst inst. the presidents of the Royal Society and 
of the Royal Geographical Society, accompanied 
by a gallant admiral oflong Arctic experience, 
had a preliminary interview with Mr. DisHaert. 
But our English friends will surely miss it if 
they try the old route by way of Baffin’s Bay, 
and which is whitened with the bleached bones 
of unfortunate explorers. We predict the route 
of the Pacific, through eee See will be 
the only key that will unlock mystery of the 
North Pole. 


Tae Cure or Stammertnc.—The mode of 
treatment followed by M. Chervin, of Lyons, in 
this affection, has lately been the subject of in- 
vestigation by a commission appointed by the 
Department Council. The commissioners state 
that they find the system successful, rapid and 
permanent in in its effects: which opinion con- 
firms those of earlier date, given by commis- 
sions appointed in France, Belgium, Spain, 
ete. 


Eight patients, severely affected with stutter- 
ing, were submitted, under the observation of 
the commissioners, to the system of M. Cher- 
vin, They varied, in age, from ten to “pe 
nine years, and none of them could speak wi 
out stammering to an extent most distressing 
to themselves and to those who heard and saw 
them. In some cases the act of speaking was 
accompanied with convulsive movements of the 
mouth and eyes; in others with the spasmodic 
respiratory movements. Some had stammered 
from their infancy; in other the defect had been 
caused by a shock to the nervous system. Ten 
days after they had been placed under M. Cher- 
vin’s treatment they were seen by the commis- 
sioners, and each of them could then speak dis- 
pag | without stammering or hesitation; and on 
the 28th, they were pronounced cured, speaking 
then with natural ease and rapidity. 


The system is as follows; All mechanical con- 
trivances are discarded; but he teaches the pa- 
tient, by the means of a large number of exer- 
cises, gradually to pronounce with distinctness 
vowels, consonants, syllables, and sentences. 
He pays great attention to the act of respiration, 
which he seeks ro regulate. He teaches his = 
tients to take, at certain intervals, a slow but 
normal inspiration; which is succeeded by an 
even, continuous, and loud expiration, during 
which pronunciation is effected, The course 
of treatment occupies twenty days, the time be- 
ing divided into three iods. tape | the 
first the patient is restricted to complete silence, 
so that the old habit may be broken; duri 
the second period the patient is taught to 
rote | — pee sera y; and during the . 

ri e acquires ths practice of speaking flu- 
entl oak whew ts ing the words. 8 his 
method is stated to have sneceeded in the 
— pone cases, —_ yo good — - 
said to be permanent; but this greatly depen 
on the patient, who must occasionally make use 
of the means which were first used to cure 
him. 


In giving oral instruction, the teacher is too 
apt to take the burden of the lessons upon her- 
self. She makes the ways of ing exceed- 
ingly easy. She divides and subdivides every 
difficulty until the weakest intellects find their 
way through it with little effort. She sees for 
her popils, and she thinks for them. The joy 
of finding out things for themselves, after a se- 
vere wrestle for it, those pupils never know, and 
they grow daily less inclined to struggle with 
a Ba — words, their intellects are 

t constantly in i i never bei 
aiveal to nt aan The ya 
much talking by which this is accompanied, 
either excites in pupils a high nervous tension, 
y neither to or mind, or they _be- 
come utterly indifferent to it. They are, too, 
almost constantly in recitation, and 
have no time to steady down to quiet thinking. 
_ wise > — one oe is sufficient 

direct — pupils to thei 
er field of labor, and explains only such aiicul. 


. 
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ties as her experience has shown that scholars | young man a Testament, and pointing to Luke 
can not, without waste of time overcome for| xxiv, 25, asked him to read that. The student 


themselves. She teaches them how to pry into 
nature, and find out her wonderfnl secrets by 
using their own brains and eyes instead of those 
of their teacher. — Hancock 

Every young man who reads this article has 
two lives before him. He may choose either. 
He may throw himself away on a few illegiti- 
mate delights, which cover his brow with shame 
in the presence of his mother, and become an 
old man before his time, with all the wine drain- 
ed out of his life; or he aque up into a pure 
strong manhood, held in thy relation to all 
the joys that pertain to that high estate. He 
may bea beastin his heart, or he may have a 
wife whom he worships, children whom he de- 
lights in, a self respect which enables him to 
meet unabashed the noblest woman, and an un- 
disputed place in good society. He may have 
a dirty imagination, or one that hates and 
spurns all impurity as both disgusting and 
poisonous. In brief; he may be a man, with a 
man’s powers and je erga: or a sham of a 
man,-—-a whited sepulchre,—conscious that he 
carries with him his own dead bones, and all 
uncleanness. It is a matter entirely of choice. 
He kno vs the essential quality and certuin des- 
tiny of the other. The man who says he can- 
not control himself not only lies, but places his 
Maker in blame. He can control himself, an i, 
if he does not, he is both a fool and a beast. 
The sense of security aud purity and self-res- 
pect that come of continence, entertained for a 
single day, is worth more than the illicit pleas- 
ures of a world for all time. The pure in heart 
see God in everything, and see him everywhere 
and they are supremely blest. 





Weddings. 


As the semi-annual bridal season is at hand, 
it is the time to plead for a reformin weddings. 
Every year this sacredest of all occasions is turn- 
ed more and more into a mere opportunity for 
display, and for replying to some fancied social 
obligation. Instead of the time when the clos- 
est friends gather to witness the solemnest com- 
pact human beings can frame, itis chosen as the 
moment for bringing together the larger part 
of a family’s social circle, to show the bride in 
her bridal ents; to prove how many flowers 
and refreshments the family can afford; and, 
with shame be it said, to exhibit to criticism 
and light comment the precious tokens that 
should have come with tender regard to the maid 
on the eve of her new life. 

A wedding must not be uncheerful; but it 
must certainly be solemn to all who realize what 
itis. On the side, itis renouncing old ties one 
patie to begin with faith, and hope, and 

ove a new and wholly untried existance. On 
the other, it is tha acce ce of a sacred trast, 
the covenant to order life anew in such ways as 
shall make the happiness of two instead of one. 
Can such an occassion be fitted torevelry? Is 
it not wiser, more delicate, to bid only the near- 
est of friends to a marri ceremony, and leave 
the feasting and frolic for a subsequent time? 
Weare sure there are few girls who, if they re- 
flect on the seriousness of the they are 
about to take, will not choose to make their 
vow nearly within the loving limits of their 
home circle. Allour best instincts point to the 
absolute simplicity and —— of wedding ser- 
vices; a perversion of delicacy could con- 
e asking of crowds of half-sympa- 
thetic or wholly curious people to attend the 
aa of as ye —- contracts. Let 
as mi’ party: ing, rejoicing and 
ing afterwardas hearts Tolan but 
the solemn vows be made in the presence 
only of those nearest and dearest—‘‘Home and 
Society; Scribner's for October. 


A Reapine-tesson.—Some years ago there 
was a student at one of our ‘* Theological Semin- 
aries " who had an excellent opinion of his own 
talents. On one occasion he asked the profes- 
sor, who t elocution at the time, ‘‘ What 
do I ially need to learn in this depart- 

“You ought first to learn to read,” 


professor. ‘‘Oh, I can read now,” re- 
plied the student. The professor handed the 


ment ? 
said 


read, ‘‘* Then he said unto them, O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the 

spoken.’” ‘‘Ah,” said the pi r, 

were fools for believing the prophets, were 
they?” Of course that was not right, and so 
the young man tried again: ‘*‘O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken.”” ‘The prophets, then, are 
sometimes liars?” asked the professor. ‘‘ No; 
**O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the have spoken.’” ‘‘ According to 
this ing,” the professor ** the pro- 
phets were notorious liars.” This was not a 
satisfactory conclusion, and so another trial 
was made. ‘*‘O fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken.’” ‘I see 
now,” said the professor, ‘the rophets wrote 
the truth, but they spoke lies.” last criti- 
cism discouraged the student, and he acknowl- 
edged that he did not know how to read. 


A queen reigningin her own right is styled 
‘queen regnant;” the wife of a king, ‘queen con- 
sort;” the widow of a king, ‘‘queen dowager.” 


++ 


Houdin’s Statue of Washington. 


Some two years the Department of Public 
Instruction, which then had charge of the Pub- 
lic Schools of this city, received a communica- 
tion from many leading citizens, stating that 
** Houdin’s Statue of Washington” was offered 
for sale, and suggesting that the purchase might 
be made by the scholars attending the public 
schools, for the purpose of placing it in the Cen- 
tral Park. 

The Commissioners took the affair in charge, 
and a number of small contributions were re- 
ceived. The amount, however, was inadequate 
for the reper Mr. John Davenport, the in- 
defatigable and highly-esteemed Auditor of the 
Board, has, however, taken considerable interest 
in the matter, and we are now informed that the 
principal and accrued interest has enabled him 
to e the purchase, and it is at the disposi- 
tion of the present Board, to be placed in the 
Central Park. A further amount of money, 
however, is required to pay for the estal, 
which we trust will be forthcoming. . Dav- 
enport, and the late Department of Public In- 
struction, are entitled to much credit for the in- 
terest taken in this matter. 


wo 
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Japanese Customs. 


The Japanese have odd customs in the treat- 
ment of babies. A Japanese baby need be cons- 
titutionally strong, for it is by no means over- 
delicately nurtured ; its mother frequently car- 
ries it out in the open air in a state of complete 
nudity and with its head shaven. Among the 
lower orders, the women, when at work in the 
fields, and on other occasions, may be seen with 
their infants fastened, almost like bundles, be- 
tween their shoulders, so that they may be as 
little as possible in their way. They are left to 
themselves in the houses, where there are few 
things for them to hurt themselves against, and 
the mats afford them a fine play ground. They 
are freely supplied with toys other sources 
of amusements suited to their taste. Some Jap- 
anese must have a string of names awful to con- 
template; if strict custom be always adhered to; 
for, besides the name which he receives shortly 
after his birth, a man will take a second on at- 
taining his majority, a third at his marriage, a 
fourth when he shall be appointed to any public 
function, a fifth when he shall ascend in rank or 
in dignity, and so on until the last, the name 
which shall be given him after his death, and 
inscribed upon his tomb. 


224 
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A new College for women is to be opened at 
Northampton, Mass., next year. A building 
has been erected and the intention is to have a 
genuine College course; it is not supposed that 
a large number will attend for that season. 

Mr. W. Gibbs is from his own purse to ex- 
pend $500.000 to build a chapel for one of the 








Colleges in Oxford, England. 





Personal Items. 





Mr. George F. Behringer resigned his position 
at Grammar School No. 7, this week, for a Pro- 
fessorship at the Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Wilcox has been re-elected Principal High 
School, South Bend, Ind., salary $1,900. 

J. W. Watts, re-elected at Elkhart, Ind., sal- 

$1,600. 
mb > Dimond, re-elected Principal High 
School, same place, salary $800: 

D. D. Luke, re-elected Goshen, Ind., salary 
$1,400. 

B. L. Swift, re-elected at La Porte, Ind., sal- 
ary $1,400. 

S. S. Miller, re-elected Michigan City, Ind., 
salary $1,900. 

J. T. Merrill, re-elected at Lafayette, Ind, 
salary $1,800. 

John Cooper is Superintendent at Richmond, 
Ind., salary $1,800. 

Mrs. Williams, of Bloomington, Ill, has been 
nominated for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the Prohibitionists. 

The teachers (some of them) in Randolph Co., 
Ind., will get drunk—so the National Normal 
avers—and that is good authority. 

J. L. Stcne is elected Superintendent at Bat- 
tle Creek, $1,800, vice Prof. Montgo , who 
goes to Flint, at $2,000 a year, vice Prof. e8 - 
dell, who takes charge of the State Publie 
School for Poor Children, Cold Water, at $1,600 
and house furnished. 

H. S. Tarbell is re-elected at East Saginaw, 
$3,000. 

Silas Wood, of Eton Rapids, goes to Jones- 
ville, salary $1,400. 

U. W. Lawlon su 
Jackson, salary $2,000. 
V. R. Gass superintends E. Jackson, salary 
$1, 860. 

Supt. W. H. Payne re-elected at Adrian, sala- 
ry $2,000. 

Walter S. Perry re-elected at Ann Arbor, sal- 
ary $2,000. 

Supt. D. Bemiss re-elected at Cold Water, sal- 
ary $1,600. 

Supt. C. W. Thomas re-elected at Niles, sala- 
ry $1,800. 

A. J. Daniels re-elected Grand Rapids, salary 


rintends the schools of 


2,300. 

Supt. P. O. Latta of Ostego, re-elected, sala- 
ry $1,100. 

Supt. A. Hardy re-elected at Grand Haven, 
salary $1,800. 

Supt. 8S. G. Burked, Decatur, re-elected, sala- 
ry $1,400. 

Prof. Sears elected at Stone Rapids, salary 
$1,200. 

W. W. Ray, at St. Joseph, salary $1,400. 

Mr. Alfred Hannequin, instructor in French 
in the University of Michi at Ann Arbor, 
has been appointed teacher of French in the 
High School, on half time, at a salary of $400. 

Prof. J. O. Butler, formerly Principal at Mason, 
Mich., has been engaged as Principal at Den- 
ver, Colorado, at $1,600 per annum. 

Prof. E. W. Screeb, late of Howell, Mich., 
goes to Ottowa, [ll, schools at $1,700 a year. 

Prof. W. H. Smith, of Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
the new instructor in natural history in the 
Omaha High School, salary $1,500. 

Prof. Lindsley Webb, superintendent of 
schools at Muskegon, Mich., has a salary this 
year of $1,700. 

H. S. Reed is Principal of the school at Mason, 
Micb., salary $1,000. 

Miss Anna E. Alexander, teacher at East 
Saginaw, salary $700. 

Miss Sarah E. Voorhies, formerly of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., at a salary of $600. 

Miss Harriet Hubbard has been appointed 





to 
place in the Battle Creek school—salary $600. 
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The columns of this paper are al ways open to all ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live subject 
ertaining to the cause of Education. e invite con- 
ibutions from the pens of Teachers, Principals and 
Professors ; all contributions to be subject to editorial 
approval. Our friends are requested to send us marked 
copies of all | papers containing school news or 
icles on educational subjects. 


We cannot return unaccepted articles unless suffi- 
cient postage starips are enclosed for that purpose. 
want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to 
whom we will pay a b compensation, Send to 
Hditors for terms, etc. 


Orvice No. 17 WaRREN Street. New YorK. 








Shall Women be Admitted to Our 
Colleges? 

Several of the best Universities of Europe and 
of this country are now admitting women to the 
privilege of their curriculum. The plan is too 
recent to draw favorable conclusions from exper- 
ience, and reason leads us to believe it is im- 
practicable. The character of American wo- 
men is positive, and partakes of many virtues— 
conspicuous among whichare goodness, gentle- 
ness, and modesty; and college associations do 
violence to these principles. We look back with 
delight to our school days; we recall the quiet 
demeanor of the boys before the magic influence 
of innocent girlhood; and the respectful atten- 
tion and accepted protection of maturer growth, 
are remembered with a veneration for the past, 
which the grossness of the Woman's Rights 
ideas of the present would banish as pleasant 
dreams before the realities of life. 

The periodicals of the day are full of the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Woman’s Rights;” and several books 
by eminent authors, bave appeared in advocacy 
of female suffrage, and claiming a physical and 
mental muscle for the ‘gentler sex,” equal to 
that supposed to distinguish men. We have no 
particular interest in the suffrage qnestion; but 
we cannot agree with the burly female who re- 
cently proclaimed, that because the negro is al- 
lowed to vote, it is a sufficient reason why wo- 
men should. In this age of progress we natur- 
ally expect to find utility in all improvements; 
in the many advances in mechanics, the advan- 
tages to be derived are evident, and aid civiliza- 
tion and promote the general good of a people. 
Will the acceptance of Woman's Rights, as de- 
fined by its excited advocates, conduct to .these 
desirable results, or tend to promote her own 
good or benefit the State? Will the masculinity 
of woman improve society and contribute to 
virtue ? We,propose to consider these queations 
only so far as affects college education. 

We would give to women every advantage that 
ean be conferred by books and teachers, and 
would place no obstacle in the way of those who 
may desire to acquire @ collegiate education; but 
this, we believe, she can obtain in her proper 
place—among women. There are female col- 
leges in this country which offer superior oppor- 
tunities for the highest culture and profound 
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learning. Vassar and Rutgers are distinguished 
Colleges, and the list might be continued. 
What gentleman of refinement, who, having 
passed through College, desires to subject his 
daughter to the influences of student life, as it 
exists in all Universities, and to put her in the 
arena of College Politics? If suffrage is to be 
extended to women, and it is desired to have 
her choose a political life, no better school for 
wire-pulling could offer; for the contests for of- 
fice in the State are but a circumstance, in com- 
parison with the warmth and energy sometimes 
displayed for class and society honors. Admit- 
ting however that the presence of modest women 
would exercise a refining influence upon the 
young men, is there no danger it would be at 
the sacrifice oftheir own femininity ? Why can- 
not Colleges, exclusively for females, afford 
every desirable advantage? It is, to us, a sig- 
nificant fact, that when the doors of our Col- 
leges are open to all women, but few will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to enter; and that 
among those few, will seldom be found the ladies 
of our country. We have too much faith to be- 
lieve that they desire to accept such opportuni- 
ties for education as those persons of doubtful 
gender would extend to them. There is found 
in every community a class of men and women 
—radical in all things and reasonable in nothing 
—who are generally made up of maidens of 
doubtful“age, and uneasy dyspeptics; to this 
class we give the eredit of originating the great 
“reform.” The tenacity with which they cling 
to their purpose would be commendable in a 
better cause. The numerous accessions to their 
number, however, (though since the ‘‘Brooklyn 
Scandal” they are not quite so great) from the 
great and truly intellectual gives a strong proba- 
bility of success, and renders the subject one of 
no little importance. Many of those who favor 
admitting females to our Universities, would 
greatly dislike to be known as followers of this 
class and advocates of female suffrage; yet the 
direct effect of bringing the two sexes into intel- 
lectual competition, is to continue the contest 
into law and politics. God forbid the time shall 
ever come when our daughters shall desire to 
accept the apparent advantages thus offered, 
and the familiarities necessarily attendant, and 
unavoidable, in all Universities for men. 

It has been found practicable and desirable to 
establish Medical Colleges for females; and al- 
though several of the best medical schools ad- 
mit women—to the enduring praise of the sex 
be it known—but few, very few, have ever avail- 
ed themselves of the invitation. Literary and 
medical education are parallel. Im the latter 
case, the impropriety of attending the lectures 
may be more evident, but it is none the less cer- 
tain. Take nine-tenths of our young women, 
and we feel sure they desire no greater priv- 
lege, no nobler work, than that they now pos- 
sess, and which they are by nature designed to 
perform. ‘The strenth of our land,” said Na- 
poleon in one of those aphorisms for which he 
was so famous, ‘‘is in its Mothers.” 

We reiterate our faith in the womanhood of 
this land; we have no fear that true women will 
seek to mingle in the war among men for wealth, 
honors, and political preterment; and we depre- 
cate the effort constantly making to change the 
laws of Nature for the benefit of a dissatisfied 
class, whose object, once accomplished, would 
destroy the charm of the home circle and the 
refining influence now so ably exerted by wo- 





man upon society. 





New Experiments in Education. 

Whether a child has the advantage of a quick- 
ening home or is the victim of a stupefying home 
is of far more moment than the quality of the 
school itattends. Home education is after all 
the great fact, whether it awakens or whether it 
quenches the young minds exposed to it, and it 
becomes a momentous question whether our ex- 
aggerated estimate and desperate cultivation of 
school houses, and public education are not at 
the’ expense of the far more important domestic 
influences by which the characters of children 
are formed. For we are learning every day that 
as this world is constituted one thing is at the 
expense of another. 

If the parents believe that school is all in all 
and can do everything for their children, such 
are the pressure and strains of social life that 
they will evade and neglect their own responsi- 
bilities. Their children will be committed to 
stupid and vicious servants, hustled out of the 
way, turned into the street, or left to take care 
of themselves; and no pains will be taken to 
make the home medium one of elevation, stimu- 
lation, and improving to the mental character 
of their offspring. Where men are exhausted 
by society and there is blind faith in teachers 
and schoolrooms, we may be pretty sure that 
but little will be done to shape and conduct the 
home with reference tothe higher mental needs 
of the children who live in it. There are, no 
doubt, nobler examples of parents,,who appre- 
ciate schools, and strive to do their correspond- 
ing part of the work of exalting and enriching 
the intellectual life of those committed to their 
charge; but such cases are lamentably few, and 
there is reason to fear that with the increasing 
faith in public appliances of culture their pro- 
portion will not increase very rapidly. 
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In January, 1863, Miss"Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
the pioneer in Kindergarten Education, started 
a little paper. called the Kindergarten Messenger. 
It made its way to that large number who are 
interested, and has been the source of great use- 
fulness. We have derived profit in perusing 
the articles translated from Froebel’s ‘‘Educa- 
tion of Man.” 


~--? 


The Compulsatory School Law. 

The Scuoox Journat for next week will con. 
tain an able article on the Compulsatory School 
Law from the pen of the Hon. Dexter A. 
Hawkins. 








Sex in Education.”’ 
Superintendent Field has been criticized very 
severely for using the following very plain lan- 
guage: The lady teachers deny its accuracy 
both in statement and inference. 


Among the causes of the lower standard of 
cabcinnditp ta the Male Classes, I consider the 
most important in its influence to be the entire 
absence of tuition by Male Teachers. In conse- 
quence of the great increase of attendance witb- 
in the last ten years, the Principals ot our 
schools have been relieved from the duty of tui- 
tion and their functions entirely absorbed in the 
superintendence of their several schools. The 
higher classes have from this cause tended more 
and more to assume the condition and office of 
female seminaries. 

The masculine strength of a cultivated and 
scholarly 80 t ea its gt in at- 
tracting and controlling boys and young men, 
has been exchanged for the gentler graces of ed- 
ucated and refined ladies. 

However effective for good this may have been 
upon the manners and scholarship of. the fe 
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males, it has been disastrous in the extreme up- 
on the fortunes of the hardier sex. Every day 
forces the conviction more indelibly upon my 
mind that the treatment of the sexes in intellec- 
tual training is more distinctive and divergent 
than the wisest of us are prepared to admit. 
It is not necessary to the maintenance of this 
rinc iple to declare that the essential qualities 
for teachers demand their identity of sex with 
their pupils; but it is undeniably true that it is 
as rare to find a thoroughly successful female 
teacher of boysas it is that the best instructor 


of girls is of the opposite sex. I am aware of no | 


exception to the natural law of equality in fitness 
for tuition of pupils by teachers of the opposite 
sex. 


The converse of any proposition is as often 
true as its affirmative. If females possess natur- 
al adaptation to the instruction of boys, the op- 
position of sex between teacher and pupil must 
be a natural law, and thus male teachers be 
more gifted in the instruction ot girls. The 
scholarship of the male pupil in our schools is 
almost uniformly half a grade below that of girls 
of the same age; and the number of boys who 
remain in school through the whole Grammar 
Grade of studies has regularly and constantly 
lessened since the abandonment of their instruc- 
tion by the male principals. The vast increase 
of attendance upon our larger schools, and the 
consequent increase of duties demanded from 
the Principal, render his return to that of tui- 
tion im ible; the necessity, therefore, for 
male tuition will require the appointment of 
male assistants in the schools hereafter to be es- 
tablished. 

Now here are questions of the gravest import- 
ance, and they can be answered only by teachers 
of long experience. We therefore invite cordial 
communications from those entitled by careful 
observation to speak. We desire no theorist to 


tell us what he imagines the results should be. 


Goryespondence. 


Edlitors of N. Y. School Journal. 
Ope of the Schools. 

On Monday, Sept. 7, the children belonging 
to the Public Schools of this city, commenced 
upon their session for the fall and winter term. 
After two months of enjoyment and fun, we, 
strong and hearty, resume our studies once more. 
The sehool-room , during the long months. of 
July and August, missed the incessant hum of 
the scholars,and perhaps the encouraging words 
of the principels. The schools of this city 
present a very fine appearance, having been 
cleaned, re-decorated, and the rooms again pre- 
senting a lively appearance. A few boys 
can be seen loitering around the gates, and the 
cheerful voices of the scholars tell the passer-by 
that study has commenced. The cold weather 
is now approaching, when cloaks and coats 
will be called out to take the place of the light 
clothes. A little study and perseverance during 
these months will bring us past what we have 
forgotten during our summer vacation. 

CHARLES 8. SMITH. 
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About Names. 
(Who has not had their atvention attracted by 
the various names borne by human beings. And 
however odd a name we have heard we are sure to 








Originally a man received his name from his 
occupation, color, stature, ancestry, ability, 
quality, ete., etc. 

Ist. We havea large number of names which 
were used at first to show the business of a man, 
thus: We have 


Mr. Carpenter, 
Cook, 


Carver, Tanner, Fisher, 
Walker, Merchant, Bishop. 
2nd. There are also names which once de- 
scribed a man by stating his color (but are now 
used just as names) such as 
Mr. Black, Blue, Brown, 
Green, Grey, White. 
3rd. We have names, too, that describe men 
by their stature, for example, 
Mr. Long, Short, Longman, 
Tallman, Longfellow, Lattle. 
4th. There are names that are derived from 
descent, thus, 
Mr. Peterson, 
Jameson, Williamson, Wilson, 
Jackson, Dickson, Harrison. 
5th. There are names, also, indicating abili- 
ty, for instance, 
Mr. Buswell, 
Shotwell, 


Tinker, 
Banker, 


Gathercole, 
Brewer, 


Johnson, Robertson, 


Goodspeed, 
Dunmore, 
Treadwell, Twogood, 
Stepwell, Bloodgood. 
6th. There are quite a number of names sug- 
gestive of quality, such as, 
Mr. Smart, Doolittle, 
True, More, Bliss, 
Quick, Sharp, Divine. 
7th. There are men that are named after 
animals, though they frequently add another 


Blunt, 


letter, like, 


. Mr. Hogg, Robin, Lyon, Fish, 
Kidd, Wren, Bull, Lamb. 
8th. There are men, also, named after parts 
of the human body, such as, 
Mr. Legg, Arms, Foot, 
Head, Hand, Temple, 
9th. Among other names there are persons 
named after nations, for example, 
Mr. Irish, German, French, 
Wales, English, Scott. 
10th. There are names, also, indicating re- 
gard, thus, 
Mr. Dear, Darling, Sweet. 
ALICE, 


Love, 








BOOK NOTICES. 

Harper's Macazine ror Ocroser, 1874.— 
Harper's Magazine for October is as magnifi- 
cent a number for its illustrations, and as rich 
in the variety and interest of its reading matter, 
as was ever published. 

This number, containing eighty illustrations 
of unusual beauty, opens with ‘‘The Emigrant’s 
Story,” by J. T. Trowbridge—a poem of charac- 
teristic force and pathos, illustrated by Sol Ey- 
tinge. 

The first of an admirab!e series of illustrated 
papers on ‘“ Decorative Art and Architecture in 
England,” is contributed by Moncure D. Con- 


Under the title of ‘The Huntsmen of the 
Sea,” is given a curious and thrilling chapter of 
American whaling adventure, with graphic and 
effective illustrations. 

One of the most characteristic illustrated pa- 
pers of the number is “‘Some Talk of an As- 
tronomer,” contributed by Prof. Simon New- 
comb, of the United States Observatory at 
Washington. This paper, which will be con- 
cluded in the November number, meets a popu- 
lar want, and is very timely in connection with 
the prominence of astronomical topics this 
year. 

The admirable serial story, ‘‘Rape of the 
Ganp,” is continued, with two of Mr. Frederick's 
brilliant illustrations ; and R. H. Stoddard con- 
tributes an excellent poem, which is illustrated, 
entitled ‘‘ The Two Anchors.”’ 

Especial interest will attach to the resump- 
tion in this number of Senor Castelar's series of 
papers on ‘‘The Republican Movement in Eu- 
rope.” The present installment is an eloquent 
review of the connection, in the world’s history, 
between distinctive types of nationality and the 
various forms of religious faith. This subject is 
treated with an especial application to the re- 
ligious movements in Germany during the last 
hundred years, which will be the subject of a 
few subsequent papers. Senor Castelar’s esti- 
mate of Luther, Zwinglius, and Calvin indicates 
a predominant Protestant impulse acting upon 
a judgment of rare catholicity. 

Three stories of unusual power, poems by 
John G. Saxe and Margaret E. Sangster, and 
the five aditorial departments make up, with the 
other articles which we have noticed, an ideally 
perfect number. 

A Graded Singer. By B. Blackman and E. E. 
Whittemore. Published by John Church & 
Co., Cincinnati. These books are in four parts, 
and present a very attractive appearance. We 
intend to examine them thoroughly and report 
our views next week. 

The Franklin Readers. By Hon. George 8. 
Hillard, L.L. D. Boston. Brewer & Tileston. 
Mr. Hillard’s old series of readers met with 
great favor, and were extensively used through- 
out the country ; the new series named—the 
Franklin—have many merits not found in the 
first. These are, first, a careful graduation of 
the reading exercises, in which, together with 
the selection of the exercise itself, consists the 
art of rightly preparing suitable reading books. 
We notice that the exercises in the first and sec- 
ond reader are interesting and calculated to give 
pleasure to the young pupil. The higher books 
have drill exercises as in the old series, and these 
are of real value in the hands of good teachers ; 
we regret that so many pass by these admirable 
means for developing the voice. 

Scrrpner's Monruty ror Ocrosper.—Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly for October opens with another 
munificently illustrated ‘‘Great South " paper, 
by Edward King, entitled ‘Down the Missis- 
sippi—the Labor Question—Arkansas ;” it con- 
tains much picturesque description, and practi- 
cal information. The important essay of this 


number is a very careful study of George Elliot's 
novels, by W. C. Wilkinson. Mr. Nadal, for- 
merly with Mr. Motley in London, and now lit. 
erary editor of the N. Y. Evening Post, has a 
charming sketch of Oxford. Mr. Cable, the New 
Orleans story writer, gives us another characte- 
ristic sketch of life in the American Paris ; his 
present story, ‘Tite Poulette,” is highly dra- 


sets us thinking why the man | way. 

cw} revved uaa so called; for at this stage we | T. B. Aldrich contributes a graceful and ex- 
are passive, we take our father’s title whether | ceedingly interesting paper, profusely and 
honorable or not. A girl of twelve years has | beautifully illustrated, on Portamouth, entitled 
placed in our hands a brief paper that shows | “An Old Town by the Sea.” Happily supple- 
that even children speculate on this curious top- menting this article is one on “The Isles of 
ic; and she has stated her ideas so plainly that | Shoals,” by John W. Chadwick, beautifully il- 
we give place to her “piece.” —Eps. ) lustrated. 
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matic and exciting. ~‘ Katherine Earle” and 
“‘Ordronnaux” are concluded ; (Katherine Earle 
will be published in book form by Lee and 
Shepard), and Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Mysterious Is- 
land” is continued. Then we have “A Royal 
Hair-Cutting,” ‘‘ San Reno,” ‘‘ The Rose of Car- 
olina,” ‘‘ Old Time Music,” &c. 

In “Topics of the Time” Dr. Holland writes 
about Mr. Beecher, the present theological out- 
look, the ‘‘Rewards of Literary Labor,” &c. 
**The Old Cabinet ” is devoted to Good Taste, 
and ,the other depariments have about their 
usual variety. 

In the November Scribner a new story by 
Saxe Holm will begin, to run through three or 
four numbers. 

The Popular Science Monthly for October has 
the following table of contents : The Fossil Man 
of Mentone, Microscopic Architects, Inaugural 
Address before the British Association, The 
Aquarium, Thermal Death Power of Living 
Matter, Mental Physiology, Recent Researches 
in Photography, The Electric Light for Steam- 
ships, Are Animals Automatons, Tyndall's Re- 
lation to Popular Science. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS. 


In His Name. Prominent among the dis- 
tinguished clergymen of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation is Edward Everett Hale, whose contribu- 
tions to literature are widely known, and whose 
writings in Old and New have added to his own 
fame and the reputation of his magazine. We 
notice that some of Mr. Hale's serials are pub- 
lished in book form under the ‘Old and New 
Serials,” and comprise some of the author’s 
pleasantest productions. The latest production 
is the story ‘‘In His Name,” a tale of the Wal- 
denses, full of that peculiar vivacity and fresh- 
ness of description characteristic of Mr. Hale’s 
writings. Mr. Hale is a man of marked indi- 
viduality. He could not be uninteresting if he 
should try. By all means, then, let those who 
are interested in that romantic and momentous 
pe.iod, buy the book. "Twill richly repay peru- 
sal. 


The Intellectual Life. Never since we, in boy- 
hood, read Dr. Todd's Manual, have we been so 
favorably impressed with any work as we have 
with this. It is really a vade mecum to scholars, 
teachers and students. The author, as he says 
in his preface, proposes to consider the possibil- 
ities of a satisfactory intellectual life under va- 
rious conditions of ordinary human existence. 
‘*It will form a part of my plan,” says the au- 
thor in his preface, ‘‘ to take into account fa- 
vorable and unfavorable influences of many 
kinds ; and to guard some who may read the 
book alike against the loss of time caused by 
unnecessary discouragement and the waste of 
effort which is the consequence of misdirected 
energies.” 

The book is divided into several letters, writ- 
ten to people under various conditions of life, 
and addressed to their different needs. 

The task is well done, and we ask all to get the 
book and digest it. It will fully repay the 
cost. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 

The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. 

Jn His Name. By E. E. Hale. 

Scope, or the List Library. A novel of New 





York and Hartford. By Medwic B. Perkins. 
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PunisHMENT.—Judge Dean, of Blair County, 
Penn., in the trial of a case of assault and bat- 
tery, in which a school teacher was the defend- 
ant, made some remarks upon the subject of 
—- punishment in schools, m which he 
said : ‘‘ Any teacher who is so forgetful of the 
duties of his high calling, or the far-reaching 
consequences of his acts, as to maliciously or 
cruelly beat a pupil, should, without taltering or 
without hesitation on your part, be rece vinn | of 
assault and battery. the other hand, it is of 
the greatest moment that our teachers of our 
public schools be encouraged and sustained in 
every proper exercise of their authcrity. The 
very existence of these institutions depends on 
sustaining the teacher in his authority, when 
properly exercised, in the school-room. If the 

er is stripped of his authority to enforce 
attention or to probibit disorder in the school- 
room, by unfounded or trivial persecutions, the 
end of system for good is very near: Rebellion 
and contumacy on the of the pupils will 
become chronic ; the teacher, instead of training 
youth, will be engaged in a continual contest 
to maintain his authority.” 

The new truant law, applicable to children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, will 
soon go into effectin this city. The law gives 
the Board of Education authority over all chil- 
dren ‘‘found wandering about the streets and 

ublic places during school hours, having no 

wful occupation or business, and growing up 
in ignorance.” These children may be taught 
in the schools, or may be put in confinement 
and educated there, and also instructed in a use- 
ful trade. 


“General Information. | 


Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic Trusses are superseding all others. 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a descriptive circular to the Exasric 
Truss Comaany, 683 Broadway, New York. 

An lish author stated in 1872, that ‘‘about 
twenty thousand pianos were annually fabri- 
cated.” That was in Old England and on the 
Continent. America leads in quality and num- 
bers. A full assortment of both high and low 

riced pianos will be found at No. 8 Union 
eee, of this City. Those who wish to buy 
or rent a 90d instrument on reasonable terms 
will surely call on Mr. Merrell, 8 Union Square 
or No. 165 4th Ave. 

School teachers, book agents, canvassers, 
and travelers will do well to send to U. Evans 
& Co.’s (see advertisement), for their catalogue 
of Curiosities, Oddities, and Wonders. Their’s 
isan old house—established 1866 — ‘Light 

oods,” etc., from all parts of the world. 

hey also do an agents supply business for any- 

ing, and are sole agents for ‘Johnson's 
Writing Machine, or Spring Pen Rest.” 
Agents and canvassers will find them gentle- 
manly, courteous, and liberal in their dealings, 
and their very useful, and just as repre- 
sented. e are sure all persons doing business 
with them, either retail or wholesale will be 
well pleased. Send stamp for copy of ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,” their catalouge. 

Drexa’s Dictionary Buorrer.—One of the 
most ingenious and really useful inventions 
which havecome under our notice is Dreka’s 
Dictionary Blotter. It is a blotting-book of con- 
venient portfolio form, combined with a com- 
plete dictionary of difficult, selected words, 
whose er usually bothers busy writers. 
There is also a list ofsynonyms, perpetual cal- 
ender and list of Christian names. No one 
need ever mis-spell a word who uses this blotter 
and consults its compact pages. It ought to be- 
come an essential article with all who write let- 
tersin town or country. Manufactured by L. 
Dreka, who has removed to the large store, 
1,121 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, where he 
occupies the whole building in manufacture 
of stationery. Send for descriptive price list. 














Publishers’ Department. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 








That of which we know something is slways 
of more interest and value to us than that of 
which we are ignorant, and the Journal by 
bringing the teachers work before the public 
mind, furnishing information in regard to its 
worth and value, also constantly advocating for 
it a fair and liberal compensation, assumes a 
position of real helpfulness,and we feel convinc- 
ed that any teacher will be more than repaid for 
the amount of the subscription, ($2.50) if he 
will not only read but circulate the journal. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


Whoever wants ‘’a good salary, an ind epen- 
dent business, an agreeable occupation, should 
not fail to sentthe New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street, for circular and terms to 
canvassers. For a business which can be start- 
ed without capital, it is the most profitable oc- 
cupation in the land, requiring only intelligence, 
activity, and perseverance—qualities that many 
@ young man and women can bring to bear when 
they, cannot command money. Try it, send 25 
cents for terms and circulars, and see. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


We would call the attention of School and 
Miscellaneous Book Publishers to the special 
advantages of this paperas a medium for reach- 
ing teachers and school officers. 

Its circulation is not confined only to Public 
Educational Institutions, but also to Private 
Schools, Colleges,and seminaries thereby making 
it a valuable medium for publishers, who have 
a line of educational works of general literature 
of which they wish the teachers or school officers 
informed, will find this one of the best for their 
purpose, our 


—_—_— 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Are very low when compared with those of 
similar papers. In addition to our regular 
issue a number of copies are frequently ordered 
by those who have been interested by some 
(special) article or review. 

Estimates fora short or long time advertise- 
ment, are made by sending to the advertising 
department of the New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street. 


REVIEWS 


Of publications receive especial attention. We 
are too modest to claim any special ability or 
excellence in our paper, but we are willing to 
be judged by a discriminating public, promis- 
ing only that any opinions given in our columns 
shall be the honest expression of the best judg- 
ment we can use, and that neither our editorial 
opinions, nor our editorial conscience are for 
sale on any terms whatever. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NEW AND POPULAR 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


Keere.’s (Jean Gustave) ANALYTICAL AND PRacTicaL 
Frexcu GramMaB. 1 vol. 


A New EveMeytTary yearn GRAMMAR. bees same 
author. lvol. 12mo........... 135 
LAMBERT AND Sanpovs Tpeceta30 ‘Ker 70 — 
Frencu Lanecuace. lvol. 12mo......... «++. 


ALL THE Freycu Verss aTaGiance. By same au- 
thors. 12mo. Flex. Oe Ceecccceosoocece 


Town’s New ANALYsIs OF Dansvativa Woups 
PrERsoNn’s ee on GrocraPny. New and Re- 








1.50 


Copies of ae above sent for examination. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
129 Grand St., N. Y. 


KEY NOTES 70 PROGRESS IN PENMANSRIP | 


L. Stop Seribbling ani arn to Write by 
THE ELLSWORTH METHOD, 
the short. sure and sen-ible wm A Lp acquire a good hin !- 
writing with, or without, a mas 

IL. Send 25 cents for the Writing Teacher’’ 
which te ls al! about the subject. 

IIL. Use only the Best Materiats !'ens, Ink, l'aper, 
&c.,whicb can alwave be procured with the Elisworth 
Copy Books, from 

H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
142 & 144 GRAND STREET, 
New York. 
Send for Price List. 


LIQUIS SLATINGIBLACK BOARDS 
Bilicate Liguid Black Diamond Wall Slating. 


$1 pt, $1.75 per f. $.55 por a ht $6 sree. 
N.Y. my TE ROOK 8 


‘Fulton — 
Guaranteed the best. Send for Catalogue. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


National Text-Book 
PUBLISHERS. 


tl and 113 WILLIAM 8T., New York. 
113 and 115 STATE ST., Chicage. 
Bend for Educational Catalogue. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parker's Exercises ry CoMPosirion, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O©O,, Publishers. 


New York Agent, Orntanpo Lzacn, at Mason, Baker & 
Pratts, 142 and 144 Grand Street. 


+00 + 


USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a com’ ination of Blotting Cas*, with 20) 

of words which writers —, liable to age 

for sale by and Booksel ers. DREEA, 
Stationery and Engraving House, 1121 ae, Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Send for Descriptive Price List. 


XFPORD’'sS JUNIOR SPEAKER, beautifully 
illustrated (Price, 75 c s.,) isthe best work of the 
kin | for younger clusses in D «lamation. 
OXFORD’ —. SPEAKER.—A splendid 
volume, ouleang Be best collection ex'ant of Pieces 
for Declamation, New Dialogues, &c. I[lustrated with 
exc ent 1k nesses of Chat » Mirabeau, Webster. 
Cicero, Grattan, — ellow, + aa w. 
Harte nt, Thackeray, ens, 
y more, smbensing Himety Boautifal 11- 
lustrations in all. Every school-b»y oug't t» have 
tuis book; it is the latest and best SP. Price, 
$1.50, J. H. RUTLE& & CO., Pub ishers, Phila. 


Beszs.>. Van Nostrand, 93 Murray and $7 
Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 


of Scientific Books. ‘Send ten cents for Cata- 
oot works te Aschiestess, Adtsenemy, Siip- 
Cia Se Bngincering, Mathematy, Coal, 


Iron, Hydraulics, ete., etc. 


























SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


»/New York School Journal 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 


This is a little less than five cents per copy. 
Every live teacher should have acopy. Sample 


copies sent free. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


25 Cents for Ontfit for the liveliest 


and spiciest School Journal published. You 


will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


LADY TEACHERS 


Will hear of something to their advantage by 


addressing the 
New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


§1 





—_— 


TWENTY-ONE REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News. 


-— #@<- 


3 
Because it is the Leading American Edueca- 
tional Newspaper. 
IL 
Because it is published weekly. 


IIL 


Because it has a large corps of correspondents 
in every State. 
IV. 


Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 


¥. 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 


VL 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
VIL 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 
VIIL 
Because it will give all the changes of teachers 
with salary. 
Ix. 
Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
x. 
Because it will give an aecount of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in its 
estimate of school books. 
Xi. 
Because it will illustrate many of its artieles. 


2 XI. 
Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 
tion. 
XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 


XVL 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 
teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 
order of merit. 
XVIII. 
Because it will expose many a fallacious vier 
concerning educational plans and methods. 
XIX. 
Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher's profession. 
xx. 
Because it will urge the payment of higher 
ealaries to faithful teachers. 
XXL 
- Because, in fine, it will point out the real facts 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 





ner possible. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 





ScHoot CrrcuLars, 
Monruiy Reports, 
CertiricaTses. &c. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
. oF 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W SHozemakes, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 





LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON RIVER 
INSTITUTE, ut Caverack, N. Y. Both sexs: 20 
Ivstruct re; 11 Departments; 241 Room: ; Military 
DB tember 7th. 
ray , — ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 





LLE. TAKDIVEL, 25 W. 46th ‘treet, New York, re- 
opens her French, Fnglish and German Boarding 
School for young ladies and children, Sept. 17th. Su- 
perior advantages. Seven jadies and ten gentlemen are 
attached to the institution. 


\ TAMFORD MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
. $45@ PER ANNUM. 
Twenty-fifth year begins September 15th, Send for cat- 


*|alogue to Wiicox & F.int, Principais, Stamford, Conn: 





UGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSIIIU!IE, Pongh- 
kcepsie, New York. The next school year 8 
on Wednesday, Sept. 9. For catalogue, with terms, re- 
terences, etc., address 
H. 8. Jewett, A. M., Principal. 


7‘Am!LY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A real Home, and thorough tuition. 
Address Rev. J. L. Scort, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


NONNECTICUT LITERARY INS(ITUTION, Suffield. 
Conn- For both sexes. Three courses of study. 
Prepares for the best Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

Expenses moderate. 42nd year begins Aug. 26, 1874. 
J. .. SHoREs, A. M , Principal. 








MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 


Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WATson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, Vass 

fits boys and young men for common and scien 

tific pursuits. Its superior merits stated in circular. C 
B. Mercatr, A. M., Superintendent. 


ALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Ceunty, N. Y., 
(established 1849.) For both sexes; reopens sug 

31; thorough discipline and instruction; pupils in the 
family of the principal. Address Rev. James GILMouR, 
A. M., Principal. é 


J\LUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Begins September 15th. 
A. P Norrurop, E. A. FarrcuILp. 











OMAN’S MEDICAL COILLEGE of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 
weeks. For particulars address Racne. L. BopLEy, A. 
M., Dean. 


‘\HICAGO LADIES’ SEMINARY opens Sept. 14. 
OC Full corps of teachers, and excellent advantages 
in solid branches. French and music to boarding pu- 
pila. Miss Greao, Principal, 

15 and 17 8. Sheldon 8t., Chicago. 


\UTIAGE HILL, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, an English 
O and French and Day School for Young 
Ladies. The 18th year begins Sept. 23rd. advanta- 
ges of Home and oo Schools, Beautiful grounds 
and river scenery. Address the Kev. Geo, T. ler, A. 

+» Prin. 


KS. J. T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children, No. 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York, will reopen Uct. lst. Send for circular 


RS. FAITH C. HOSMER and MiSS E H. ROCK- 
Mowers Family and Day _— for young ladies, 
ringfield, Mass., will reopen Sept. 16, 
” For circulars, address as above. 


HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boarding and Day 

School for young ladies, will re-open Sept. 16, 1874. 

Apply to Miss N. C. Reap, 521 North Broad Steet, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 




















ORDENTOWN, (N. J.) Femate Coniece. Thorough 
instruction Healthful and beautiful lo-ation, 


OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, resyectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete physical development, 
at Yonkers Military Institute for boys, 
BEewJaMin Mason, Box, No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, 





WorcESTER, Mass. 
A first class Institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 
courses of study. The next term of 13 weeks will begin 
Tuesday, Sept. 1. For catalogues, addross J. D. Smirn, 
Principal. 


“| READ INSTITUTE for young ladies, Worcester, 
Mass. Aschool of a very high order in every 
particular. Founded 1848. Send for catalogue. . Ad- 
dress | Ror. H. R. Greene, Principal, at Newport. R. L., 
till Sept. 1. 


E WORCES & FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 








Pror. C. O. THompsoy, 
Worcester, Mass. 


\HAPPAQUA MOUSTAIN INSTITUIE. A Boarding 
School for both sexes, under the care of the Socie- 

ty of Friends, Fall term commences 9th mo., 7th. ad- 
dress 8. C. Coutins, Principal, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


EARN TELEGRAPHY 
And earn salary of $50 to $160 per month. Send 
stamp to Buffalo Telegraph : ollege for catalegue. 
C. L. Bryant, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 














+ h 





One of the most carefully ducted and best tained 
institutions in the State. For terms, etc., address Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


APLEWOOD INSIITUTE for young ladies, Pitts- 

field, Mass. Widely known for thirty years for its 

superior facilities and rare 7 of location, Address 
Rav. ©. V. Speer, Principal. 








ASSELL SEMINARY for young women, Auburpdale 
L (near Boston.) Pleasant Home; best of instruction 
in all branches; special care of the health, manners and 
morals of students. Next year begins September 24th, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEw York, 
8 work Sep r 10th. 
Et nunc amoto queramus seria ludo. 


IEENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, 
Pa. (for boarders only.) Session opens Wednes- 
ay, September 9th. Location elevated and healthful; 
Grounds ample; Buildings hand and di 3 
Ceurse of studies «extensive. Thorough instruction in 
civil and mechanical engineering, the Classics, and Eng- 
lish, Careful oversight of the morals and manners of 

Cadets. For circulars apply to 
Cou. THeo. Hyatt, President. 

















8 
1874. Address Cuar.es C. Bracpon, Principal. 
 yeepapeae FRENCH and GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Miss M. Lovuisz Potyam 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her residence, 
No. 68 Marlborough Street, Boston. Mass. , Sept. 24, 1874. 








| bypnmang - PLACE SCHOOL for boys and young 
men, Stockbridge, Mass.. begins its 20th year 
September 22. $600 per annum, Six professors prepare 
45 pupils for College, Scientific School or Business. 
Mesars. Hoffman & Flack, A+sociate Principals. 





REYLOCK INSTI! ULE begins its 23rd year Sept. 2. 

A private school, prepares young men for busi- 

ness, Scientific School or College. Terms, $450 per year. 

For catalogues address Bens. F. Mrixs, |. M., Princi- 
pal, South Wil iamstown, Berkshire County, Mass, 





ROOKS LOCATION, the *“ ity of Schools,” in 
B the Suburbs. 
BUILDINGS new — Grounds large. 
Family limited to 60. 
STUDIES arranged in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 
Ladies for Vassar College. 
For’ YouNG Principal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 
7 —T resident, 2 non-resident. For 
——-= address EDWARD WHITE, 


LADIES. Poosnkeepsie, x: ¥. 


‘OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, Pough- 

k io, N. ¥. ‘ourse of comprehensive. 
‘usic and Fine Arts a . Instruction thorough. 
School year begins Sept. 16. lars, address 0. 
O.W ereziu, Principal and Proprietor. 


SEMINARY 











ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A SELECT BOARDING *CHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The course of instruction embraces Classical Modern 
Languages, El tary, Math tical, English Studies, 
and NatToral Screnog, Music, tvrawing and Elocution, 
Mrurrary DRILL, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jacx- 
son, Principal. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To School Officers and Teachers, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Chart of Universal History, 
From the Deluge to the Present Time. 


This Chart is carefully engraved, beautifully colored, 
and mounted on cloth 36 by 52 inches. It represents 
the rise, progress, and changes in Kingdoms and 
Nations, by showing their historical boundaries as 
clearly as their geographical boundaries can be shown 
on a map. It is divided by vertical lines, the spaces 
beiween them representing centuries, and by tracing 
the Chart from top to bottom one may see at a glance 
what Nattons and States were contemporaneeus at any 
chosen time, It is accompanied by instructions, tables, 
ete., by the use of which it may be successfully used in 
the scHooL or FAMILY, and is the only wall Chart of the 
kind ;ublished. The universal report of our best 
educators is that it is as essential to a successful study of 
History as maps are to the study of geography. Copies 
furnished school teaehers and others for introduction 
at reduced prices. Descriptive circulars of this and 
other valuable Historical and other publications free to 


any addresg 
F. R. REED & CO., Publishers, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 





THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute, 


eee A ile pert: bay a ea 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORE. 


Is the largest and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, ard fitting students 
for positions in the United States. T -eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pu; who transvct 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this Schoo! 
at any time will convince au. that it ie no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 








Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue, 


Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 


tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. Ladies q as Book- 


oe and Cashiers Instruction every day and even- 
ig. 
Ww. for agit. French, 
[ Classics, to ia- 
Se the country. for e 
AMERICAN Peo : 








LADIES! By sending me ten (10) cents, I will send 
you @ cut paper pattern of the latest styles of sacques 
jacket, waist, or a pattern of any for ladies’ wear. 
Send stamp for E Journal (sent 
free. GECAGE W. HYATT , 27 East 14th 8t. 
New York City. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE,—No 805 Broad- 
way, corner llth st.; individual instruction; stu- 
dents can enter at any time during the year with equal 
advantage. Call or Send for circular. 
8. 8 PACKARD & CO. 








oS te 


~~ 
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see 2@e i es 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





STATIONERS. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED [a24. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Waz, “ afers. 


Writing _Inks, Fluid, 


For the PPE ga ot er roren and 
Colleges. 
137 and 129 William 8t., 
NEW YORK 


For School Teachers, Etc. 
THE MAGIC INKSTAND 


Patented. 

This apparatus is capable of 

roducing ink of the best qual- NEW DESIGN 
ity, sufficient to write a letter 
a da A. ONE HUNDRED 
YEA The durability of the 
ink = been chemically test- 
ed, and found to be superior to 
that of other inks. 

Patented m France, Great 
Britain the British Colonies, &c. 


R. C. Root, Anthony & Co., 


62 LIBERTY STREET, 
And al! Scbool Stationer< and Booksellers through 
out the United States. 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L. HASTIE, 
1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and 3ist Sts. NEW YORK. 


All the new books on hand day of publication. Best | 
American, French and English Writing Papers. Visit- | 
ing and Wedding Cards Engraved and Printed in the | 
highest st_le of the art. 


HASTIE'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


ne Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discounl to Teacher: 


rOR 


School Use. 





No. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





to give perfect satisfaction. Sent 
to any address on receipt of price. AGENTS 
Wayrep. 


HENRY J. JANTON, 
33 Broad St., New York. 





Stationers, 
a8 FULTON Fd lara 


A full stock yan re made to or 
Gex to cay solicited. 


as any OE A call is a ices. 


MAKE 5v Gamrs 

GEE ATTRACTIVE ots 

in the use of Centenn ames just issued. 

history of the U. S. Government for 100 years tee 

ly told on 60 cards. “ They are a marvel of ingenwily and 

condensed matwon.’’—Rev. E. N. Haven, D. D., 
. D, 


LL 
—Philip Phillips. 
a really 7 side 
Wise, D. D. * “They beautifully 
powers. —Rev, © (Chaplai vn 
advise our you every "here to inquirO for them. 
Christian vocate, Sent in a Patented Box pos- 
tage paid on receipt of 75 cents. Agents Wanted. 
E. B. TREAT, PublisLer, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 
Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 


I. 
Nou. 10 30, beatiuly bound in eloth, with letters, 
CONCORDIA, 


“ They stand wi'‘hout a rival inthe home ctrel-. 
“I cheerfully recommend them as 
—Rev. Daniel 
combine .tudy with 
m) M’Cabe. “ie 








ingen ve | Circular 4 
with refined minating pone 
contribution to all lovers of ¢ 


tiona! Music a specialty 
Ley Mt free o epplication to 
LEWIS MEYER, 


STEEL 


PERRY & CO,, | 


Manufacturers of 


STEEL PENS, &c. 


4 


lly rec 








They d the 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


Suitable for LARGE, ROUND AND SMALL HAND. 
PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
ALSO, 
The Music and Engraving Pens, 
PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
WHOLSALE DEPOT, | 
112 & 114 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. | 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 


PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170-351, 


eatin 
Having been ——. we te 


sesumed by other 
eaution the public in respect to said 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


81 John street, New York. 
HENRY HOB, Sous Acurr. 
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SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 
Harrison, Bradford & Co. 


| WORKS: Mount Vernon, K. ¥. 
WAREHOUSE: % Joba st, Lew York 
Spesial attention called to their 
Nos. 505. 75. 28. 20 and 23%. 


Established 1830) 
M. L.. LE EMAN, 


CELEBRATED STEEL PENS, 


Nos. 027, 300, $11, 425, 804, 0,081, 1,117. | 
1,129, 1,101, 412, & 1,006, 


| sent prepaid for $1. 





Adopted ae now York Board of Peblic Instrection. 
Samples sent on application. 





1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


116 WILLIAM STREET. 


| nutritious properties. 
| maker ever offered to the public. 


| $2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
| dress on receipt of price. Tin 
| Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, furnished 


Invisibly written Porta! Cards! 


|- 


AGENTS. 





Greatest Novelty of the Season, 126,000 sold 


GLASS CARDS 2 im 


Clear and Transparent. 

| aye name beautifully printed in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 
60c. post-paid, 3 doz. $1. Must have agents everywhere. 

Full Outfits 25c. Trial samples, with which at least $25 

can be easily earned, for 10c. Don't miss this 

write to-day. Sure to please, 


$10 w $20szg° | 


= os. MA, hg | 


peemmnathadieaetaans toute, Be, 
$52$20 


S1 0 A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel. 
ties. Cata'ogue free. S«mples 25 cts 
GEO. L. FELTON & ©O., 
119 Nasevn St., 





per day athom: Terms free. Address 
Geo. Strson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





New York. 





Teachers, (lergymen, and Experienced 
Canvaseers Wanted in every county in the United 
| States. to introduce cur New Chart of Univ: rsal History 
into Scho Is ard Famiies. This is the only Wall Chart 


| of Histw y, engraved and col: red like a Map. there is 
| published 


Agents as) wanted for other Historical 
Works, Mops, ete. Great inducements offered. Send 
for circu'ars. Parties desi' ing State Agemetes, or the 
most desivabe Territory 'o ‘anvass, should apply at 
once. F. R REE” & ©O., ! ublishers, 
121 Nassau St., 
Wanted — eins Articles in the wo 
$?.00 «orth of samples given away to 


those who will will become agents. 
J. BRIDE & ©O., New York 


New York. 





( for the Best Sellin 


‘The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 
* WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 


This household wonder makes (Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. it never boils over, makes ita 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 
est time on record distille coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
tracts all ite strength, and retains all ite aromatic and 
The on'y perfect working coffee- 
Family size, Copper 
Bottoms and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarta, 
Sent to any ad- 
‘ome, 50 oents lese. 


hotels and saloons to order. Royalty stamus for sale to 
man Send stamp for illustrated circular and 


terms. 
DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 





NEW. STUART'S 


SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Recievr brings it out 
in beautiful colors! 35 cents, mailed free. Quick money 
to quick agents. Unurual commissions in Stuarts Nov- 
elties. Write aot ree. 


3 REM'N BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





RT SCHOOL—DRAWING FROM NATURE—Time 
short ; perfect; Artiste extol it; pupils 
from Europe. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 
Smaller ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Circulars free. Address 
WOOD'S ART PARLORS Rochester, N. ¥ 





MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; er, 


(30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE. 


Every boy should pos — this littie book. M iled on 


| receipt of 25 cents Arid 


LM KAHNWEILER. 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 





NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
\MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, 

JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 
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‘CHEMICA L APPARATUS. 





Special -Notice 
To Teachers in Schools and Colleges. 


DWYER’S SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY 
is the (heapest and Best Place to Buy Guopzs, 
Maps, CHants, INK-WELLS, SLATES, BLACKBOARDS 
and BLACKBOARD RUBBERS, 


Philosophical and Shemieal 


AND ALL 
Supplies for Schools and Colleges, 


Mustrated Circulars Mailed Free. 
Address 
Dwyer’s School Furnishing Agency, 
21 JOHN STREET, New Yor. 





CHEMICAL 
Philosophical Apparatus. 


ashe oes yh ge OF GRAD- 
ATED Glass AND FO PORCE VESSELS FOK 
a all 
AND TY ANUPAOTORED Br 
E. B, BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay St., N. Y. City, 
_ A eth ete a Se per copy, 


ale 





PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING 
4IR PUMPS. ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF AL} 
KINDS. INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES. 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES. 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
keo., ke., he. 
away en ants Cote anes 
ee a. Soe stead 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 
601 Broadway, N ¥&. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 





TO TEACHERS 
AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN MINERALOGY, 


+ 


Gothic Furnace, 


Por Warm'g Houses, Schools, 
Ohurches, &c, 


The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 


Send for ‘ atalogue 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenty-Turrp Sr., 


BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coa' or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ mica! and Freer from 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 


K. . 





“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range. with Hot Clos t, and 
“Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Closet, 


the Best Ranges for family use. 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c, IN GRE;:T VARIETY. 
Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


BLIS3 & WALLS, 
82 Lake Street, Chicago, II’. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is »ecoummended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as “su, erior to all other water 
pipes."’ Descript ve pamph ‘ets sent 
by mail free. Price 164 cents a 


tin-washed or tin-coated 
CO., 2 3 Centre Street, 


Western Agents : 








How to Cure Sick Headache. 


SEND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL &CO.,, 
No. 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York‘ity. 





1 desire to call your attention to an El 
Collection of Minerals and Rocks, which I prepare, 
of oy oemene, + in two cases, 12 inches 


u 
wPrice $1 i sent C. O. or otherwise. This col- 
lection up to illustrate Professor Dana's 
= Monae 0! * and I take great pleasure 
in referring to him, ddress. 


REV. E. SEYMOUR, 
Mineral Agency, 
52 Beekman Sr., N. Y 





BOHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
acmmereemene~sens AND DEALERS 


Chemical Apparatus, 


“iuMiwrn({ecumios, BTC, MINERALS. 


We. 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New Yerk. 








a = Buy Myer ins 


exes 


ANUFA L T 
ue 


ERGEN INSTITUTE —This School for Young Ladics 
w ll open Septem'er 14. The inst: u tion is m st 
turougs. A few boarding ; upils will be received at 
$ 00. Address, 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Jersey City, N. J. 


People’s Line for Albany. 


One of the splendid boats of this line, DREW, ST 
John, or DEAN RICHMOND. will leave Pier 41, North 
at 6 P. M. daily (Sun“ays except- 





River, foot of Canal 8t., 
ed), connecting at Albany with with a! railroad lines 
West, North, and East, retnr: ing leaving Albany at 5 P 
M. daily (Sundays exceptei), or on t-e arrival of all 
evening trains from Sharon, Saratoga Springs, an‘ the 
West. Tickets can be had at the office on the dock, also 
at 944 Broadway, and No. Co rt 8t., Brooklyn, 
Freight received up 'o the hour of departure. 





LADIES! By sending me ten \1 ) cents, ay wil! send 
of the latest style of sacque, 
for. ladies’ wear. 





Journal emt 
GFORGE W, HYATT, 27 East léth St, 


THE GREAT BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


HOW TO TEACH. 


A MANUEL OF METHODS FOR A GRADED 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION; 


Embracing the Subjects usually pursued in Prima’y, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; also 
suggestions relative to Discipline and School 
Management. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., City Supt. of Puolic 
Instruction, New York. 


THOMAS F. HARRISON First Assistant Supt. 
of Grammar Schools, N. Y. city, and Professor of 
been whe and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 


N. A. CALKINS, First Assistant Supt. of Primary 
Schoo s and Departments, N. Y. city, and Professor of 
Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 
mal School, 

The Authors long and successful experience as Teach- 
ers and as Su: tendents have thoroughly prepared 
them to tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO 
TEACH and HOW TO TEACH IT. 


The comprehensive character of the work is shown by 
the studies embraced: Reading, Phenetics, Spelling, 
Definitions, Object Lessons, Oral Instruction in Ele- 
= of — Arithmetic from notation throvgh =. 
centage, es, Geography. Physicial a 
Grammar, Composition, Writing, Drawing, Boo! i 
ing, History, Elements of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Nature] Philosophy, Astrono- 
mye Chemestry, Algebra, Geometry, Government and 

iscipline, Manners and Morals, School Library, etc., 
= 


On receipt of stamp, the pnblisher will send cireular 
con abundant vouchers from the highest educa- 
tional authorities in the United States that NO TEACH- 
LR CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS BOOK. 


It is mailed for $1.25. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Parlor Kaleidoscopes Sv 
and many other valuable presents by R. h, OFF. RD, 6 
Park Placc N. Y. 

Send Ten cents for full particulars. 


Writing Machines. 
10,000 sold the last 30 days. 


Made expressly for the nervous and people with frembd- 
ling hands. Nochange of pen or holder. Can be car- 
ried in the vest pocket ; patented ; cannot wear out ; 
worth its price as a curiosity, if not for use. Brass 
25c.; silver-plated, 50c., by mail. W. EVANS & CO., 
Hart’s Falls, N.Y. Say where you saw this. 


Paris Nevelties. 


@@ Elogant School and Sunday School Reward Cards, 
$1.25 RF hundred. 
Be Magic peeeenene, 3 25c. a package. 
L. Magic } ggs, 
| — A wenn Mant Rings, $1 each. 
Bw Japenese tillettes. @ package. 
GF Patent Pocket Albums, 250. each. 
Watch 25c. each. 
Diamonds, for cutting g ass, 35c. each. 
View s, $1 a dozen. 
itators, 50c. a dozen. 
25c. a 
= pn rag ad Sun Glasses, 25c. eac: 
a&@ Paris Landscape Cards, 2ic. a hundred. 
awa Beautifully Colored Sunday School Motto Pictur: «, 








ALL POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Any Paper copying this advertise- 
ment will Receive $2 worth of these 
Novelties, by mail, free of charge. 
Cail on or address 

B. FOX & CO., 
391 CANAL STREET, 





New York. 








